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ADDRESS 
DELIVERED AT THE FORMATION OF THE 
BERKSHIRE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Lenox, Oct. 31, 1833.....By Samuen W. Busu. 
(Concluded from p. 282.) 

Horticutture is the science of gardening—of 
rearing fruits, vegetables and flowers. It is a re- 
finement, if we may so term it, of husbandry—it 
is the poetry of agriculture. Hence we find, that 
it is successfully cultivated only in those countries 
distinguished for civilization. Lord Bacon 
serves, ‘that when ages grow to civility and ele- 
ganey, men come to build stately sooner than to 
garden finely, as if gardening were the greater per- 
fection.” 

In looking over the history of past ages, we 
shall find that but little attention was devoted to 
Horticulture. The learned and refined only, and 
these were not numerous, of the ancient world, 
cultivated gardens. Practically, they were un- 
known to the mass of the people—they deeming it 
sufficient to believe thatetheir future Elysium or 
Heaven would consist of islands garlanded with 
flowers, and fragrant with the perfume of spices 
and fruits,—like the garden of the Hesperides the 
favorite haunt of the gods. The ancients knew 
nothing of Chemistry, Botany or Geology, and it is 
principally by the aid of these sciences that mod- 
ern Horticulture has arrived at its present advanced 
state. By Chemistry we can learn what is the 
composition of plants, and the food most proper 
for them. Botany unfolds to us the anatomy and 
nature of plants, particularly the numerous and 
admirably contrived vessels for the absorption 
of food, &c. Geology enables us to ascertain 
what kinds of soils are most favorable to the 
growth of particular plants, &c. We may safely 
assume, therefore, that in proportion as a people 
advance in knowledge, civilization and refinement, 
will be the progress and universality of Horticul- 
ture. 

This position can be fortified by abundant facts, 
but we must content ourselves with a statement of 
a few general statistics, which show how slow has 
been the progress of Horticulture, with that of the 
sciences just named. 

From the earliest period of time to that of Pliny, 
the Elder, who flourished in the first Christian 
century, there were but about one thousand species 
of plants discovered and described. This em- 
braced a period of about four thousand years. Sub- 
sequent to Pliny, tolerably rapid additions were 
made to the catalogue of newly discovered species 
of plants, until the time of Linneus, (a period of 
about sixteen hundred years) when there were 
about four thousand five hundred species of plants 
known. From Linveus, who first gave a perma- 
nent scientific form to the knowledge of plants, to 
the present time, (a period not more than half a 
century) so surprising have been the advances 
made in Botany, that the number of species now 
known, is not much less, as we have already indi- 
cated, than one hundred thousand! The knowledge 
of the sciences of Chemistry and Geology has ad- 
vanced in the same ratio. Wonderful indeed hath 
been the progress of Science, and benign hath been 
its influence. 

British writers on Horticulture mention that 
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most of their best fruits, particularly apples and 
pears, were brought into the island by ecclesiastics, 
in the days of monastic splendor and luxury, dur- 
if the 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. Most 
of their common pot-herbs, such as cabbages, were 
imported from the Netherlands. Rapid improve- 
ments were made in Horticulture during the reign 
of Henry VIIT.; and the‘wmonarchs succeeding 
him patronized every attempt to prosecute this sci- 
It was not, however, until 1805 that the 
London Horticultural Society was formed, under 
the auspices of the most distinguished scientific 
and practical men of the kingdom. It was the 
first institution of the kind established in Europe, 
By its unwearied researches, it has collected from 
every part of the globe—from Asia, Africa, Amer- 
ica and continental Europe—a very large number 
of rare and valuable plants, which now enrich and 
beautify the rural retreats of our father-land. 
Scarcely a cottage is to be found that is not sur- 
rounded by fruit trees, shrubs and flowers. On 
one-fourth of an acre of ground esculents are so 
well cultivated as to supply much of the food for 
its inmates, England exceeds every nation in its 
attainments in Horticulture, and the benefits re- 
sulting from it, physical and moral, are allowed to 
be incalculable. 

In 1809 the Caledonian Horticultural Society 
was formed in Scotland. Its founders were of the 
first rank and character of that enlightened nation. 
The Hort. Society of Paris was instituted in 1826, 
and is represented as rapidly jmereasing in num- 
bers and influence. Three courses of lectures on 
rural botany are delivered every year, gratis, to 
cottagers, and others, who move in the humbler 
walks of life. In Holland and Germany all ranks 
in society bestow especial attention to the grounds 
about their habitations. In the last named coun- 
try the culture of a garden and fruit trees forms a 
part of the instruction in the ordinary seminaries 
of education. No schoolmaster is considered qual- 
ified for his station unless he can teach his pupils 
low to manage a garden and orchard. The win- 
dows and balconies in Seville and Cadiz and other 
cities of Spain, are filled with pots containing a 
great variety of flowers. Cottages are every where 
beautified with them. 

The countries we have named, except perhaps 
the latter, which now exists in * faded splendor 
wan,” have been and are now distinguished for re- 
finement and scientific attainments. 
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On referring to the history of our own country 
it will be found that very little attention has been 
directed to Horticultural pursuits, except within a 
very few years past. And for an obvious reason. 
A young nation bas so many difficulties to contend 
with, and so many wants to supply, that its citi- 
zeus can give but little time to the cultivation of 
the ornamental and scientific departments of gar- 
dening. Our fathers were engaged in defending 
rather than in cultivating the soil, and in elaborat- 
ing our Constitution of government, confessedly, of 
the kind, the noblest fruit of human genius. But, 
like a rose borne on the bosom of the troubled sea, 
flourished, in the stormy time that “tried men’s 
souls,” the Bartram Botanic Garden of Pennsylva- 
nia. This was founded in 1720 by John Bartram,, 
a great vegetable naturalist, and was the first insti- 








tution of the kind established in thé then Colonies, 
It has experienced many vicissitudes, but it is yet 
in existence, and is considered one of the best and 
most extensive nurseries in the United States, It 
exports thousands of plants and seeds every sea- 
son to Europe and South America, It contains 
2000 species of our native productions ; and its 
exotic department consist*of 1900 varieties. The 
nurseries of Prince of Flushing, N. Y.—of Thor- 
burn, and others, in New York city—of Judge 
Buel of Albany, are of more recent date, but from 
them can be obtained almost every species of plants, 

The first Horticultural Society instituted in the 
U. 8. was in the city of New York in 1818, by a 
small number of enterprising and intelligent prac- 
tical gardeners and nurserymen. By awarding 
premiums for the best specimens of fruits, &c. its 
exertions have been signally successful. Soon af- 
ter, a society was formed in Pennsylvania, In 
1831, the Charleston, 8. C. Hort. Society was 
formed, In 1832, a society was formed by a num- 
ber of spirited and scientific citizens of Baltimore, 
under the title of the Maryland Horticultural Soci- 
ety. In Albany, Genesee, Newburg, Buffalo, and 
other places, similar institutions have been recent- 
ly established. 

The descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers have 
not looked calmly on and remained inactive. With 
but two exceptions there is now a Horticultural 
Society in every state in New England—but in 
almost every county of every state there exists an 
* Agricultural Society.” To our own Berkshire 
belongs the honor, and it is a high honor, of first 
establishing this Institution in the United States : 
And with honest pride she may well exclaim, on 
surveying the number of societies, which have 
been called into existence within the limits of our 
Union, ** These, these are my jewels !” 

In 1829, the first Horticultural Society in Mas- 
sachusetts was formed at Boston, An act of in- 
corporation was granted by the legislature, under 
the title of the ** Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety,” and so efficient has been its operations, and 
so excellent its influence, during the time it has 
been established, that it has been said of it by a 
distinguished horticulturist of another State, that 
‘it is the most useful institution of the kind in 
the country.” Its annual exhibition is held in 
September, the season of fruits, when premiume 
are awarded by committees appointed for that pur- 
pose, for the best specimens of fruits, vegetables, 
shrubs and flowers. With foreign borticulturists 
and societies, it has extensive correspondence, by 
which means valuable exotics are obtained and 
new modes of culture introduced, Time will not 
permit us to enter into the detail of its operations, 
We cannot give a better idea of the benefits which 
result from the establishment of a Horticultural 
Society, and of this Society in particular, than by 
quoting the testimony of Dr. Malthus A. Ward, as 
contained in his learned and excellent Address of 
1831. ‘Its influence (says Me) “has become 
strongly marked, not only around the residence of 
its members, but throughout this section of the 
country. Never before was there so much inquiry 
for ornamental trees and for the choicer kinds of 
fruits among the people of all classes. Never be- 
fore did gardening and rural affairs engross so 
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large a share of common conversation—often en- 
tirely excluding those unprofitable and acrimoni- 
ous discussions on politics, and those religious 
controversies which are so apt to terminate in un- 
charitableness and ill-will. Never before was 
there an opportunity for the interchange of such 
cheap but acceptable civilities, as the offer of de- 
sirable piants, seeds and scions of favorite fruits, 
or the timely donation of a delicious melon or a 
basket of grapes. By these means, harmony of 
neighborhoods has been preserved, valuable ac- 
quaintances acquired, unpleasant feuds have been 
suppressed, and many petty jealousies, which se- 
cretly rankled in the bosom, have been allayed, 
and may soon be forgotten, Not only the grounds 
of the men of wealth, but the home of the laboring 
poor has in not a few instances acquired an addi- 
tional point of interest, to attract him from the 
haunts of dissipation; his leisure hours are pleas- 
antly occupied ; his mind expanded, and his heart 
warmed and softened.” 


Similar testimony is given of the influence of 


Horticultural Societies elsewhere. How indeed 
can this influence be otherwise? ‘To be delighted 
with the productions of Nature, the desire to cul- 
tivate the earth, are sentiments natural to the hu- 
man heart. Nourished and protected by her 
bounty, it were monstrous indeed did he not love 
his parent and benefactress. ‘The first man, and 
the first men, in all ages, cultivated the earth. 
The anxious merchant, the pale artizan, the worn 
and harassed professional man, during the hours 
of relaxation from their grinding jabor, dwell fond- 
ly upon the thought of possessing at some future 


day a spot of earth where they ‘can play with | 


flowers and babble o’ green fields.” Peace, Health 
and Contentment are the spirits that gladden the 
habitations of the devotees of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture. Happiness is associated with our ideas 
of the enjoyment of a garden. ‘The care of one 
to all men, and especially to the female sex, whose 
sensibilities are **tremblingly alive” to impres- 
sions of the beauties of nature, is a source of in- 
exhaustible pleasure and of innocent domestic 
recreation. In this fondness of a garden, as con- 
stituting a part of the female character, who does 
not acknowledge a peculiar propriety? It has been 
so in all ages and nations, froin the period, when 
“ Proserpine gather’d flowers, herself the fairest.” 

How dreary would be the world without a flower ! 
It would be as the heavens without a star. From 
rosy boyhood to withered age, flowers are the 
cherished objects which afford the purest and most 
innocent pleasure. 
fragrance make us think of invisible beings, and 
‘the thoughts of the invisible are the thoughts of 


Their airy form and viewless | 


|\tention, Its pursuits are eminently peaceful and 


‘salutary to the physical and moral nature of man. 


''They invigorate the body, expand the mind, refine 


| the taste, and open a wide field for rational enjoy- 
_ment. No pursuit affords better opportunities for 
observing many of the most striking and import- 
ant operations of the material world. In connex- 


ion with the business of horticulture, the study of 


nature is carried on with peculiar advantage. By 
his constant attention to the plants under his care, 
‘the horticulturist becomes acquainted with their 


habits and modes of life, and his knowledge of 


them is greatly facilitated by the aid of Chemistry, 
Botany and Geology. Intelligence, industry and 
| skill are of course indispensable agents in the busi- 
/ness of horticulture., No state of existence is less 
|enviable than that of the owner of a farm or garden 
-who has not knowledge or science enough to be 
| interested in his occupation, or in the scenes around 
‘him. 

| We might further enlarge on the importance 
‘and excellence of the pursuit of Horticulture—im- 
‘portant, as bringing into use as articles of food 
‘foreign plants, or improving the quality of those 
| we possess—excellent, as refining the taste, soften- 
ing the heart, and elevating and expanding the 
‘mind, But it is unnecessary. Every person in 
lthis audience, who has a mind and a heart will 
jrespond to what we have said. 

| The establishment of a Horticultural Society in 
| this county has long been a desideratuin, You all 
| have witnessed the beneficial influence of the Agri- 
/cultural Society, in stimulating our farmers to be 
| perfect in the arts of husbandry—in elevating and 
ennobling their calling—in inspiring them with 
| justand honorable sentiments—and in contributing 
to develope the social and best feelings of their 
vature. But a Horticultural Society, besides be- 
jing a valuable auxiliary, would if possible produce 
‘better results. It would attract to its pursuits 
imany, who, from mistaken notions of respectabil- 
‘ity, and the means of procuring happiness, are 
averse to agricultural employments—it would de- 
| velope and diffuse a knowledge of the sciences— 
}it would be the means of collecting seeds, buds, 
iscions and plants of the best varieties, and as a 
' certain consequence every house, however humble, 
| would be embowered in the shade of many of the 
|imost excellent kinds of fruit trees—it would ren- 
ider our beautiful villages still more beautiful—its 
| beneficent energies would be spent in causing two 
| plants to grow where but one flourished before— 
jit would create a species of property which does 
| not now exist—and it would impart additional at- 
tractions to the picturesque topographical features 
of the hills and valleys of our own Berkshire. 
|Ceres would have no rival in Flora, but a benign 


” Mie Serj as in s 2) cated ‘ 
the good. Phe Scriptures abound in allusions to |. 44 beautiful companion. 


flowers. 
toil not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon in all 


admired attention of the most heedless observer, 
of the obtuse and cold-hearted, is irresistibly at- 
tracted to them. And what favorable impressions 
do we receive of the taste and disposition of the 
inmates of the humblest cottage, on witnessing the 
woodbine trailed oVer the porch or lattice, and the 
flowers glowing in variegated beauty in their gar- 


stantly touched, 


“One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 


The Saviour expressed his deep sense of | 
their beauty: “ Behold the lilies of the field ! they | 


lyour understandings and feelings. You 


' . , Jel 55% | ures of science and the treasures of earth. 
den. ‘he electric chain of our sympathies is in- | 


Inspired by views and considerations like these, 
this meeting has been convened. Shall not the 


3 vm, | Gesigns of the gentlemen who called it be seconded ? 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” The | 


But we will not insult you by a formal appeal to 
have 
taste, you have hearts, you have patriotism. Need 
we add more? No, Let us combine, then, in the 


| Spirit of union and harmony, becoming the lovers 
jof nature and the lovers of man. 


Let our aim he 


to do good, by unfolding and circulating the treas- 
Let us 


re-peruse, and induce those who have not, to read 


the open volume of nature, for the harmonics of 


this beautiful universe ; for traces of the finger of 


Horticulture, then, is entitled to our special at-| God; for proofs that divine love and wisdom ra- 





diate from every object, however minute or great, 
from the minutest atom to the most majestic of 
the orbs that roll in the infinitude of space, 
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FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, March 22d, 1834. 
Apples. From R. Manning, Winesap, a fine 
fruit,—and Borassa ; also apples, name unknown, 
brittle aud fine. 
From Mr. 8. Balch of Roxbury, a Newton pippin, 
in good preservation, and of fine taste and flavor. 
Pears. From R. Manning, Catillac or 40 ounce 
pear, and Easter Beurre. 
Laster Beurre from E. Phinney, good and well 
worthy of cultivation. W. 5S. Ponp. 





ON THE CULTURE OF THE GARDEN BEAN, 

I nave been very successful for half a dozen years 
in obtaining two crops of beans from the same 
plants. In the summer of 1826, my first crop of 
mazagan and early long pod beans was by a very 
strong and violent wind blown down; this was 
done when the beans were in full blossom. The 
crop from the blossoms which the plants then pos- 
sessed was very fine andabundant, and gathered du- 
ring July. In three weeks after the beans were 
prostrated, each stem pushed forth from near the 
root one or more,in some instances four to. six 
fresh stems ; these bloomed freely and produced 
an abundant crop which was gathered during Sep- 
tember. Since that grew, Ll have uniformly bent 
down, so as to break the stalk near the root, my 
first and second crops of beans; I have by his 
means obtained four crops of beans from two sow- 
ings, and which supplied me from suly Ist to 31st 
of October. By this method only half the seed 
was required which I had been accustomed to use 
and the greatest advantage to me was that only 
half the ground was required, so that my advan- 
tages by this method are four-fold. [ always pinch 
out the tops when the plants are in fall bloom; 
this throws the vigor into the production of fruit 
instead of a continued increase of stem and foliage. 
—Cobbett. 





TO DESTROY MOLES IN GARDENS. 
Couuecr earth worms, kill them, and mix them 
with the powder of nux vomica, After the mix- 
ture has remained in a beap for 24 hours, take the 
worms and place one or two here and there in the 
route and hole of the moles. The desired effect 
is said to be the result.—Pudletin Universel. 





RECIPE FOR AN OLIVE GREEN. 

Ler the article be first washed in soap and wa- 
ter, then wetted out in warm water ; then boil two 
ounces of chipped logwood and three ounces of 
chipped fustie together for half an hour ; dip out 
your dye liquor, and put it into a pan with hot wa- 
ter; put in your goods; dissolve two drachins of 
verdigris ia a teacupful of warm water, which put 
intoa panof cold water; take your gown from 
the dye, and run it through the verdigris water, 
well handling it for ten minutes; take it out and 
wash it in clean water, and through the dye liquor 
and again in the verdigris water, and so continue 
this process till you obtain the color required, only 
taking care to wash it out of the verdigris water 
before you putin the dye liquor: dry it in the 
shade, 
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INDIAN MEAL BREAD. 

TAKE as much corn meal as is wanting for use, 
sift it through a hair sifter, put it in un iron pot, 
and pour on it boiling water; stir it with a spatu- 
la or ladle till it becomes well mixed and quite 
thin; this being night, let it remain in the same 
vessel till morning, and if kept warm it will be 
well fermented, (which is necessary.) Then put 
it in what is called a Dutch oven, it being hot be- 
fore the dough is put in it; apply good live coals 
upon the lid of the oven and under it, being care- 
ful not to burn the bread. When thus prepared, 
if done carefully and according to this recipe 
more wholesome and better bread cannot be used 
for breakfast. I think it an antidyspeptic, as no 
lard or butter is used in preparing the bread though 
after it is cooked, good fresh butter adds to its fla- 
vor.—American Farmer. 





PRESERVING BACON. 


Amone the best flavored dishes that grace the 
bounteous tables of this country, bacon or ham 
ranks, if not the first certainly inferior to none. 

To make good bacon the meat should be hung 
with the thickest part upwards, to prevent the ex- 
udation of its juices, and each piece clear of the 
wall, or other pieces, and there left until it is quite 
dry. Some sound chips, with a few billets of hickory 
wood or corn cobs, make the best smoke, and al- 
so keep the house warm, which is important; for 
if the smoke-house is cold, all former care will be 
in some measure lost; a damp will settle on the 
bacon and it will have a bitter flavor. Bacon 
should never be smoked in damp weather, as is too 
often practised, as by it the meat gains nothing in 
color, but acquires a bad taste ; one or two good 
fires each day will smoke the pieces, in precisely 
the same time required for salting, that is to say, 
hams four weeks, shoulders three weeks, and mid- 
dlings and other pieces two weeks. 

{ have used red pepper, with I think decided 
advantage, by throwing a few pods into each fire 
while smoking; this article, in salting or smoking 
or in both, improves the flavor of the meat, and 
tends to secure it against insects. If the meat 
house is dark and cool, the meat may be left hang- 
ing until wanted for use ; but if otherwise it should 
be taken down at the commencement of warm 
weather, and packed away in salt, clean hickory 
ashes, or oats; either will secure it from insects 
or dripping, if the meat be entirely covered over, 
and the interstices between the pieces properly 
filled. The use of dry salt will not increase the 
saline flavor of the meat. I have known bacon 
very finely preserved, by preparing a strong ley of 
wood ashes, concentrated by boiling, into which 
when cold the pieces were dipped. 

The alkali and the oii of the meat form a coat- 
ing of soap in all the crevices, as well as on the 
surface, which is an admirable protection against 
the insect tribe. 

Some attention should be paid to the construe- 
tion of the smoke-house. As before observed, it 
should be rendered warm during the process of 
sinoking, and if it is to retain the meat through 
the season, should be cool, dry and dark. A brick 
stove in the centre of the floor with openings for 
the escape and ascent of the smoke in the sides, 
is among the best contrivances usual amongst us ; 
but this becomes heated, and does not entirely ob- 
viate the danger arising from’ the occasional falling 
of the meat, by which houses are not unfrequent- 
ly burned. It will probably be more safe and con_ 
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venient to build a chimney with a very low fire 
place, as for a sitting room, and when the chimney 
is carried up four feet and closed at the top. A 
small grate placed a few inches from the hearth, 
will assist the burning of the wood. By having a 
chimney thus constructed the blaze of the fire can 
never injure the house or meat; no pieces can fall 
into the fire when a nail or string gives way, and 
whilst the blaze and smoke ascends tha blind chim- 
ney, the smoke must descend again and pour into 
the smoke house. This plan is highly reeommend- 
ed for its safety and convenience, by a gentleman 
whose advice is entitled toWreat respect, and to 
whom | was originally indebted for several of the 
directions here given, the value of which I have 
verified in the course of my own experience. 


An Admirer of good Bacon. 





From Goodsell’s Farmer. 
THE SWEET POTATO. 


Mr. Goopsett, I have noticed in several 
numbers of your papers some observations on the 
cultivation of the sweet potato, none of which 
meet my ideas of the correct mode, Having lived 
a number of years in the State of Georgia, and 
being conversant with the cultivation of that vege- 
table experimentally, 1 am induced to give you 
some observations adapted to this climate, which 
if followed, [ am persuaded, will be attended with 
full success, 

About the 20th of March make a hot bed in the 
usual form about four feet square, in which plant 
your sweet potatoes about three inches apart; let 
them be treated as hot bed plants during the month 
of April, keeping on the sash, and no matter how 
irregularly compressed within the frame, provided 
they are kept warm and in agrowing state. 

About the first of May, take a piece of ground 
well ploughed and prepared, make hills about three 
feet apart in the row, and the rows about three 


and a half or four feet apart, then take off your | 
sash from the hot bed, and cut the vines about | 


twelve inches from the root, leaving the root 
in the bed; remove the vine to your prepared 
ground, and cut them into lengths about fifteen 
inches long; take one piece of the vine, wind the 
middle about the fingers so as to leave both ends 
out, plant the middle about three inches deep, leay- 
ing the ends about two inches above the ground 
to each hill about five pieces of vine in open order: 
in about ten days they will have taken root, and 
about the first of November will have filled the hills 
with large potatoes, 

Then take the seed potatoes out of the hot bed 
and plant one or two in the middle of each hill, 
not in the same hills where the vines are placed, 
but in separate hills, About the middle of June | 
the vines will have run a considerable distance, 
when they may be cut again and planted in a sim- 
ilar manner in hills freshly prepared for seed the 
next year. By this method the southern planters 
often raise from four to five hundred bushels to 
the acre from the first planting, of large and fine 
potatoes for use, and fromm the last planting, which 
is usually done by them about the first of August, 
they get a plenty of small ones for seed which 
they call slips. It is very rare they plant more 
than a quarter of an acre with seeds, depending 
chiefly on planting the vine, which if done by the 
10th of June, is pretty certain to yield a Jarge crop 
and will furnish vines sufficient to plant at least 5 
acres. 











To keep them over winter, or for any length of 
time for use, they should be packed in such man- 
ner as not to touch each other, being very liable 
to heat like corn, and kept secure from frost. As 
good a way as any is to set them about half an 
inch apart covered with dry sand, in a warm dry 
cellar. 

By observing the above directions, I have no 
doubt they may be raised with great success in 
this climate. A sandy soil or loam is best adap- 
ted to their cultivation, but any dry muck soil will 
answer very well. IT remain, &c. 


R. M. WILLIAMS. 





PRODUCTIVE SMALL FARM. 


Tue Ohio Repository furnishes the following 
product of 15 acres of improved land. 

Mr. Thomas Gibbons of Harrison co, Ohio, has 
a farm of twenty acres of land, 15 of which are 
improved. He keeps three cows, sells 12lhs. of 
butter per week, and from 50 to 60lbs. of cheese 
per annum. He killed 2200lbs. of pork; sold 
1723lbs. and keeps 7 hogs over winter. He rais- 
ed 100 bushels of wheat, and 2 1-2 acres of corn; 
mowed 3 tons of clover hay and one of timothy, 
and has from 7 to 9 bushels of clover seed for sale. 
He keeps two horses and 10 head of sheep; hus 
3 children ; and his hired labor costs him but $5. 





MAPLE SUGAR, 


A Method of Extracting the Juice of the Sugar 
Maple, for the Making of Sugar, without Injuring 
the T'ree.—It has been customary to cut a gash in 
the tree, from which the saccharine liquor flows, 
or to bore a hole, and put in a reed, and, when 
the liquor ceases to flow, plugging up the hole. 
Both these methods are injurious, and tend to d-- 
stroy the tree. In the latter case, the tree rots 
round the plug to some distance within. The fol- 
lowing method is proposed in lieu of these, and has 
been successfully practised in Kentucky. At the 
proper season for the running of the liquor, open the 
ground, and select a tender root, about the size of 
one or two fingers ; cut off the end, and raise the 
root sufficiently out of the ground to turn the cut 
end into the receiver. It will emit the liquor from 
the wound as frecly as by either of the other 
methods. When it ceases to flow, bury the root 
again, and the tree will not be hurt.—Mackenzie. 





FOWLS. 
Tne advice of the following paragraph is very 
little heeded by American farmers.—M. Y. Far. 
The breeders of fowls are well aware of the im- 
propriety of saving a male and female from the 
same sitting of eggs, if they are to be kept for 
breeding. 





LAMBS. 

Many farmers suffer much from the loss of 
lambs. It is found in England that balls of wool 
are formed in the stomach, obtained from the ewe. 
The wool around the udder should be cut off. 

: N. Y.*Farmer. 





A FAT SHEEP. 

Tur Ontario Repository states thata sheep was 
slaughtered lately by Mr. Josiah Sutherland, of 
Canandaigua, from which was obtained forty sey- 
en anda quarter pounds of tallow. The wool 
from this sheep after being cleansed weighed six 
and a half pounds. 


~ 
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SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 
Origin and Principles of Culture as derived from 
the study of vegetables.—The final objects of all the 
sciences is their application to purposes subservient 
to the wants and desires of man. The study of the 
vegetable kingdom is one of the most important in 
this point of view as directly subservient to the 
arts which supply food, clothing and medicine ; 
and indirectly to those which supply houses, ma- 
chines for conveying us by land or by water, and 
in short almost every comfort and luxury. With- 
out the aid of the vegetable kingdom, few mineral 
bodies would be employed in the arts, and the 
great majority of animals, whether used by man 
as laborers, or as food, could not live. 


Agriculture and gardening are the two arts 
which embrace the whole business of cultivating 
vegetables, for whatever purpose they are applied 
by civilized men. Their fundamental principles 
as arts of culture are the same; they are for the 
most part suggested by nature and explained by 
vegetable chemistry and physiology, and most of 
them have been put in practice by man, for an 
unknown length of time, without much reference 
to principles. All that is necessary, therefore, for 
effecting this branch of culture is to imitate the 
habitation, and to propagate. This is, or ought to 
be, the case, wherever plants are grown for medi- 
cal or botanical purposes, as in herb or botanic 
gardens. Nature is here imitated as exactly as 
possible, and the result is, productions resembling 
as near as possible, those of nature. 


To increase the number and improve the quali- 
ties of plants, it is nécessary to facilitate their 

mode of nutrition by removing all obstacles to the 
' progress of the plants. These obstacles may eith- 
er exist under or above the surface; and hence 
the origin of draining, clearing from surface in- 
cumbrances, and the various operations as digging, 
ploughing, &c. for pulverizing the soil, Nature 
suggests this in accidental ruptures of the surface, 
broken banks, alluvial dispositions from overflow- 
ing rivers, and the earth thrown up by under- 
ground animals. Many of the vegetables within 
the influence of such accidents are destroyed, but 
such as remain are ameliorated in quality, and the 
reason is that food is increased, because their roots, 
being enabled to take a more extensive range, more 
is brought within their reach. 

It is necessary, or at least advantageous, to supply 
food artificially ; and hence the origin of manuring. 
All organized matters [animal and vegetable sub- 
stances] are capable of being converted into food 
for plants. But the best manure for ameliorating 
the quality, and yet retaining the chemical proper- 
ties of platits, must necessarily be decayed plants 
of their own species. It is true that plants do not 
differ greatly in their primary principles, and that 
a supply of any description of putrescent manure 
will cause all plants to thrive, but some plants, as 
wheat, contain peculiar substances, (as gluten and 
phosphate of lime,) and some manures, as those of 
animals, or decayed wheat, containing the same 
substances, must necessarily be a better manure 
or food for such plants. Manuring is an obvious 
imitation of nature, every where observable by the 
decaying herbage of decaying plants, or the fall- 
ing leaves of trees, rotting into dust or vegetable 
mould about their roots, and by the effect of the 
dung left by pasturing or other animals. 


Amelioration of climate is farther advantageous, 
in improving the quality of vegetables, by in- 





creasing or diminishing its temperature, accord- 
ing to the nature of the plant; unless indeed, it is 
situated in a climate which experience and ob- 
servation show to be exactly suited to its nature. 
Hence the origin of shelter and shade, by means 
of walls, hedges, or strips of plantation ; of sloping 
surfaces or banks, to receive more directly or in- 
directly the rays of the sun; of rows, drills and 
ridges, placed north and south in preference to 
east and west, in order that the sun may shine on 
both sides of the row, drill or ridge, or on the soil 
between rows and drills, every day in the year ; of 
soils better calculated to absorb and retain heat ; 


walls fully exposed to the south or the north; of 


training or spreading out the branches of trees 
upon these walls; of hot-walls; of hot-beds ; and 
finally of all the variety of hot-houses. Nature 
suggests this part of culture, by presenting, in 
every country, different degrees of shelter, shade 
and surface, and in every zone, different climates. 

The regulation of moisture is the next point de- 
manding attention ; for when the soil is pulveriz- 


ed, it is more easily dried by the penetration of 


the air; when an increase of food is supplied, 
the medium through which that food is taken up 
by the plant should be increased, and when the 
temperature is increased, the evaporation becomes 
greater. Hence the origin of watering by surface 
or subterranean irrigation, manual supplies to the 
root, showering over the leaves, steaming the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, &c. ‘This is only to imitate 
the dews and showers, streams and floods of na- 
ture; and it is to be regretted that the imitation is 
in most countries attended with so much labor, 
and requires so much nicety in the arrangement 


of the means, and judgment in the application of 


water, that it is but very partially applied by man 
in every part of the world, except in Italy. But 
moisture may be excessive; and on. certain soils 
at certain seasons, and on certain productions at 
particular periods of their progress, it may be ne- 
cessary to carry off a great part of the natural 
moisture, rather than let it sink into the earth, or 
draw it off where it has sunk in and injuriously 
accumulated, or prevent its falling on the crop at 
all: and hence the origin of surface drainage by 
ridges, and of under-draining by covered conducts 
or gutters; and of awnings and other covers to 
keep off the rain or dews from ripe fruits, seeds, 
or rare flowers, 

The regulation of light is the remaining point. 
Light sometimes requires to be excluded and 
sometimes to be increased, in order to improve 
the qualities of vegetables; and hence the origin 
of thinning leaves which overshadow fruits and 
flowers, the practice of shading cuttings, seeds, 
&c. and the practice of blanching. The latter 
practice is derived from accidents observable 
among vegetables in a wild state, and its influence 
on their quality is physiologically accounted for 
by the obstruction of perspiration, and the pre- 
vention of chemical changes effected by light on 
the epidermis. 

Increasing the magnitude of vegetables, without 
reference to their quality, is to be obtained by an 
increased supply of all the ingredients of food, 
distributed in a body of well pulverized soil as 
the roots can reach to; of heat and moisture; of 
the partial exclusion of the direct rays of the sun, 
so as to moderate perspiration; and of wind, so 
as to prevent sudden desiccation [drying.] But 
experience alone can determine what plants are 
best suited for this, and to what extent the prac- 








tice can be carried. Nature gives the hint in the 
occasional luxuriance of plants accidentally placed 
in favorite circumstances, and man adopts it, and 
improving on it, produces cabbages and turnips 
of half a cwt.; apples of one pound and a half; 
and cabbage roses of four inches in diameter ; 
productions which may in some respects be con- 
sidered diseased. 

The preservation of vegetables for future use, is 
effected by destroying, or rendering dormant, the 
principle of life, and by warding off, as far ag 
practicable, the progress of chemical decomposi- 
tion. When vegetables or fruits are gathered for 
use or preservation, the air of the atmosphere 
which surrounds them is continually depriving 
them of carbon, and forming the carbonic acid 
gas. The water they contain, by its softening 
qualities, weakens the affinity of their elements; 
and heat produces the same effect by dilating 
their parts, and promoting the decomposing effect 
both of air and water. Hence drying in the sun 
or in ovens, is one of: the most obvious modes of 
preserving vegetables for use, as food, or for other 
purposes, but not for growth if the drying process 
is carried so far as to destroy the principle of life 
in seeds, roots or sections of the shoots of ligneous 
[woody] plants. Potatoes, turnips, and other es- 
culent roots, may be preserved from autumn to 
the following summer, by drying them in the 
sun, and burying them in perfectly dry soil, which 
shall be at the same time at a temperature but 
a few degrees above the freezing point. Corn 
(grain) may be preserved many years by first dry- 
ing it thoroughly in the sun, and then burying it 
in dry cool pits, and closing these so as effectually 
to exclude the atmospheric air. In a short time, 
the air within is ehanged to carbonic acid gas, in 
which no animal will live, and in which, without 
an addition of oxygen or atmospheric air, no plant 
or seed will vegetate. The corn is thus preserved 
from decomposition, from insects, vermin, and 
from vegetation, in a far more effectual manner 
than it can be in a granary. In this way the Ro- 
mans preserved their corn in chambers hewn out 
of dry rock, the Moors in the sides of hills, the 
Chinese, at the present time in deep pits, in dry 
soil, and the aboriginal natives of Africa, in earth- 
en vessels hermetically sealed. The origin of 
these practices are all obvious imitations of what 
accidentally takes place in nature, from the with- 
ered grassy tussock to the hedgehog’s winter 
store; and hence the origin of herb, seed and 
root rooms and cellars, and packing plants and 
seeds for sending to a distance. 

The whole of the art of vegetable culture is but 
a varied developement of the above fundamental 
practices all founded in nature, and for the most 
part rationally and satisfactorily explained on 
chemical and physiological principles. Hence 
the great necessity of the study of botany to the 
cultivator, not in the limited sense in which the 
term is often taken, as including mere nomencla- 
ture and classification, but in that extended signi- 
cation in which we have here endeavored, pro- 
portionately to our limited space, to present the 
study of the vegetable kingdom.—Enc. of “gr. 





FAMILY ALBUM. 


WE were not Jong since informed of a practice 
observed in the family of an excellent widowed 
lady of this city, which must be of great utility to 
her ‘children, and which we venture to recom- 
mend to the readers of our paper. A folio if we 
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mistake not is provided us a place of deposit, into 
which each member of the family is required to 
put once a week a piece of written composition, 
upon any subject that may suggest itself to the 
mind of the writer. Saturday evening the budg- 
etis opened and each piece read, criticised, and 
amended in the presence of the family. It is im- 
possible to calculate the advantage to be derived 
from such a practice, by establishing in early life 
habits of investigation, aud mental improvement. 


. ' 
The mother who thus educates her children, may | ¢* ; ‘d iro . caper 
| From their enemies sight, which thing is rare. 


sanguinely anticipate a maturity of usefulness and 
respectability. Degrading profligacy, and low vice 
can have little to tempt a mind thus early shielded 
by lessons of purity, domestic happiness, and pleas- 
ant fire side instruction. Give your children an 
early love for books, refine their taste by works of 
art, set them an example of religious excellence, of 
eorrect manners, and endeavor to make the domes- 
tic hearth always attractive, and you bar up all the 
great avenues to immorality—Portland Courier. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE SILK WORM---A. D. 1655. 

The following article, although it is not a very favor- 
able specimen of the poetry or erudition of the age or the 
country in which it was written will afford amusement 
to the antiquarian. The rhymes are so incorrect, and 
the measure so inaccurate that a modern critic could 
hardly give absolution to the lady-author, were it not 
that her subject is more interesting than her manner of 
treating it. A poem, printed in London, about the time 
that Cowley and Waller were publishing their celebrated 
productions, might have been expected to have indicated 
something similar to the style and manner of those mas- 
ters of the lyre.* But the facts which it records and 
alludes to cannot fail to give it interest, with many read- 
ers, notwithstanding its deficiencies, when brought to 
the test of modern criticism.— Editor. 

The following poem is taken from a work, printed in 
London, in 1655, by John Streeter, entitled “The reform- 
ed Virginia Silk Worm, Or, a Rare and New Discorery 
of a speedy way, and casie means, found out by a young 
Lady in England, she having made full proof thereof in 
May, anno, 1652. For the feeding of Silk-worms in the 
Woods, on the Mulberry-Tree-leaves in Virginia: Who 
after fourty dayes time, present their most rich golden- 
coloured silken Fleece, to the instant wonderful enriching 
of all the Planters there, requiring from them neither cost, 
labour, or hindrance in any of their other employments 
whatsoever. ind also to the good hopes, that the Indians, 
seeing and finding that there is neither Art, Skill or Pains 
in the thing ; they will readily set upon it, being by the 
benefit thereof inabled to buy of the English (in way of 
Truck for their Silk-bottoms) all those things that they most 
desire.” 

POEM 


Upon the most Noble, Virginian natural Silk-Worm 
her wonderful, various, plentiful food; The infinite, 
speedy, great wealth she will produce to her protector ; 
(in 45 days the time of her feeding) with small labour, 
cost, or skill, (learnt in an houres space by any child.) 
The singular aptness of that rare Superlative Climate, 
in Breeding them on so many several kinds of Trees 
in her Woods where they live, Feed and Spin, their 
mighty large, strange, double-bottoms* of Silk: To 





* This word is synonymous with cocoon, as appears 
from the following extract from another part of the 
pamphlet. “The Silk Bottome of the naturall Worme 
in Virginia, found there in the Woods, is ten Inches 
about, and six Inches in length to admiration ; and 
whereas ours in Europe have their Sleave and loose 
Silke on the outside ; and then in a more closer covering 
they intombe themselves. These rare Worms, before 
they inclose themselves up, fill with Silke the great emp- 





the admiration of this our Old World ; but to the ex- 
altation and glory of incomparable Virginia, in the New. 
Wuere Worms and Food doe naturally abound, 

A Gallant Silken Trade must there be found : 

Virginia excells the World in both, 

Envie nor Malice can gaine say this troth 

Many a man the causes faine would heare, 

How these rare Worms came first or still come there. 

Insects produced are by heat and moisture 

Who in strange shapes and forms do oft appeare. 

In Spring our trees the Caterpillers reare ; 

Their trees likewise these noble creatures beare. 

And some proceed from eggs that scaped are 


They feed not only on the Mulberry 

Which in our World sole food Wheld to be 

For all such precious Worms of that degree : 

But Poplar, Plum, Crab, Oake, and Apple tree, 
Yea Cherry, and tree called Pohickery : 

So on the Shrubs and Bushes feed full many 
Her Worms are huge whose bottoms dare 

With Lemmons of the largest size compare. 

And twenty one of ours will sure poize less 
Then one of theirs for weight and ponderousness. 
Master William Wright of Nansamound 

Found Bottoms above seven Inches round. 

And though the Silk prove not all out so fine 

As Persian, that’s no let to the designe, 

For since a thousand of our Bottoms make 

But one pound of fine Silk, you ’l ten pounds take 
From theirs. If we at Thirty shillings sell 

Our pound, for twenty they ‘] afford theirs well. 
The paines that’s taken is alike in either 

But the gaines by theirs eight times greater : 
Then, we confined are to the Mulberry 

For food, their Worms have great Variety. 

Her dainty coloured flies and large Worms , 

In length and bigness do surpass men’s Thumbs. 
Whereas ours short of little fingers come. 

Our flies come out in twenty days and lay 

Eggs, theirs not still three hundred as they say 
O wondrous thing! a Worm to fast so long 

And then come out a painted Fly so strong. 

Nine months full out our eggs unhatch’t remaine 
Nine daies in Spring makes theirs revive againe 
A Planter (1 wish they had him named) 

A spoonfull eggs from one fly he gained 

Which to five hundred at least amounted 

So shortly endless they must be counted. 

In March they first begin to live and feed 

In Aprill they have done the Silken deed 

The sweetest, pleasantst time in all the yeare. 
You to this Wealth the chanting Birds will cheare 
And ten moneths time they leave you with great ease 
To spend it in what profit you shall please. 

Rare Worms who feeding five and forty daies 
On leaves of sundry Plants and shrubs repaies 
Their keepers with fine Silke which wants no strength 
And yet extends itself some miles in length 

And tor the labour of a Man and Boy 

They gaine you Sixty pounds which is no toy. 
If you from birds protect them on the trees 
(Their naturall mansions) ’t will them best please 
Your paines is spar’d in giving them the leaves 
By which alone you gaine their Silken sleaves 
For non-parrel Virginia in her Woods, 

Brings forth as all men know these precious goods : 
Where thousand fleeces fit for Princes Robes - 
On Virgin-trees shall hang in Silken Globes. 
The noble Worm so hardy, strong and stout 

No weather ill is able them to rout. 

The reasons why the numbers are so small 

The Cruell Birds devoure most of them all 
When they are Worms, yea Eggs or Silken ball. 
Most bottoms likewise on the leaves are spun 
Both falling to the ground do perish soon 

Those only found that spun are on the branch 
Not by their care but providentiall chance 

Which only show themselves when all is bare 
To find in Summer any ‘tis most rare. 

If to prevent both dangers you intend 

A Reedy-Arbour well will doe’t, you’! find 





tinesse, and afterwards inclose themselves in the middle 
of it, so they have a double Bottom. The loose Sleave 
Silk is all on the outside of this compass, for if that were 
reckoned in, the compass of the Bottom would far ex- 
ceed this proportion: But this is sufficient to be the 
Wonder of the whole World: to the Glory of the Crea- 
tor, and Exaltation of VIRGINIA.” 





To be er’e long a Silken noble man. 
| And say, Colonel Ludlow certifies 





Or slightest coverture in any kind 

The skill and paines to all each Child can do ; 

As you shall find on triall tis most true. 

And may in Wealth compare with rich Peru. 

And for all Tooles that appertaine thereto 

A Twelve-penny Reele is all it will cost you, 

No wit, no strength, no purse, no stock will need 

But cies and hands, the Worms to guard and feed. 

And thus you see is done the Silken deed; 

Which brings you so great wealth with so much speed, 

Five hundred pounds worth of rich Silk, all know 

Freights less than ten pounds in poore Tobacco 

Silkes are no trash, no toy, nor Pedlars ware ; 

Staple, good, and ready chinke every where. 

Twenty shillings a pound t’ will yield you cleare 

And Ships to fetch it will come flying there. 

Queenes of the best edition need not scorne 

In her owne Livery to serve this Worm : 

Only to give her leaves is all she craves 

And in reward with Silk shee 'l make you brave. 

Out of her rich belly by her mouth spun 

Weaves it into a most curious bottom 

Which by a Reele turning with hand of man 

Is wholly wound off most neatly againe 

To feed Silk-Worms no Caling can disdaine 

Seeing they yeild you so much honest gaine 

No imployment in the World so likely 

To make so soone your loste Savage Wealthy. 

For his Silk Bottoms in exchange shall have 

From English, what he so needs, begs and craves 

Red coats, hose, shooes, knives, they highly deeme 

Jewes-Trumps, Bells, Beads, all toys, no less esteeme. 
If all be thus the cause you now demand 

Why hath this knowledge been thus long detained 

And but now by the Ladies Books inflam'd 

Ignorance of Planters so strange hath been 

Till now ne ‘re knew nor dreampt of this rich thing 

Confest it is, that of’ t some they have seene 

Regardlessly, but ne ‘re did them esteeme. 

Which loss of Wealth & Honour they '] regaine 

And Virgins Counsell follow will amaine 

The happy onset they this spring have made 

Assures them all a stately pretious trade 

Sir Henry Chichly that Heroick Knight 

Affirms ther ’s not an ingenuous Wight 

In Virginia but makes all speed he can 


are 


: 


That thence fron Silk great profit will arise 
Yea worthy Bernard that stout Colonel 
Informes the Lady the work most facile 
And of rich Silken stuffe, made shortly there 
He hopes that he and others shall soon weare 
So major John Westrope saith, Silk will be} 
A gallant designe for their brave Country. 
Thunder was that, that some men onely doubt 
But trial] made this Spring puts that feare out 
In all Lands where Worms are kept tis wonder 
To hear that any were harm’d by thunder. 
Their naturall Worm proves this more truer 
Mr. Gorge Lobs that prudent old planter 
Tells her that Worms ne ‘re spun Silk daintier. 
Lets give those Gentlewomen their full dues 
Mistress Garret and Burbage for Silk clues 
That Colonell’s Wife need not farr to rove 
Her Court affords a pleasant Mulberry Grove ; 
But noble Digs carries the bell away 
(Lass! want of eggs made so small the essay) 
His two ¢rmenians from Turky sent 
Are now most busy on his brave attempt 
And had he stock sufficient for next yeare 
Ten thousand pound of Silk would in appeare 
And to the skies his worthy deeds upreare. 
Loe here what mistress Mary Ward hath sent 
And to her Lady Cosin she presents 
Ten rare Bottoms took from her Apple tree 
That all England may it beleeve and see. 
Her honor’d Kins-man Esquire Ferrar 
To confirme and make the wonder greater 
Ten more likewise hath sent her, which he found 
On stately Oakes, and Shrubs that kiss the ground 
And Doctor Russell that learned Phisitian 
Hath with his, made a full addition, 
For things more slowly do affect the minde 
Which eares do heare then those that ies do find 
Now from smoke Virginia shall be raised 
And throughout the World be duly praised, 
Ah Blest be God that now in his due time 
This Silken light apparently doth shine 

Then come, Oh come with sacred Lays 

Let us sound the Almighty’s praise. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 26, 1834. 
——————— : : 
FARMER’S AND GARDENER’S WORK. 

Early Potatoes. Ir is an object often worth the 
attention of Farmers and Gardeners, especially 
those who live in populous places, or Near large 
cities; who wisl: to make the most of their means, 
and are willing to take extra pains for extra pay, 
to raise potatoes for market as early in the season 
as possible. They thus obtain, perhaps, two or 
three times as much for the crop as they would, 
had it been brought forward a few weeks later, 
and confer a benefit on the public by supplying 
the market, the fore part of summer, with an ex- 
cellent article of diet, which is as wholesome in 
June as in January. Besides very early potatoes 
are less liable to be injured or destroyed by 
drought or insects than those which are of late 
growth; and the land on which they grew may be 
cleared in season for some other useful product. 
We will, therefore, endeavor to point out some 
tried and approved methods of forwarding the 
growth of this important article of sustenance for 
man and beast. 

An English writer observes, that ‘It is well 
known in Lancashire to some, though I believe to 
very few cultivators of the potato, that different 
eyes germinate and give their produce, or become 
ripe at times varying very materially, say several 
weeks, from each other, some being ripe or fit for 
use as early as May, and others not till June or 
July. 

“ The sets [cuts or pieces}, nearest the extrem- 
ity of the potato [the end fartherest from the stem 
which connects it with the vine] are soonest ripe, 
and in Lancashire are planted as hereafter men- 
tioned, in warm places in March or the beginning 
of April, and are ready for market about the 12th 
or 15th of May. The produce of the next sets, 
for the middle cuts between the root ends and top 
ends} are ready in about a fortnight after, and 
those from the root {or stem] are still later. 
These roots and sets are usually put together, and 
the extremity of the root end is thrown aside for 
the pigs. The eye of the set should be near the 
middle of the cut, and a moderate portion of the 
tuber round each bud is sufficient. In certain 
parts of Lancashire the potato is cultivated with 
peculiar care, and some growers shelter the young 
plants with hurdles and hedges of furze [a thick 
prickly shrub] here and there to protect them from 
cold winds, and sometimes even cover them with 
mats during the night. The sets are there planted 
in the month of March or beginning of April in 
drills of twenty-four drills in twenty yards and of 
sixteen inches to the top of the drill in the follow- 
ing manner. After the drills are formed, loose 
varth is brushed with a spade, or harrowed down, 
to the depth of six inches in the interval between 
them ; dung is then placed over this loose earth, 
to the depth of four or five inches; the potato sets 
of the earliest degree are then laid on this manure 
at four or five inches apart for the early crop, and 


sets of the second degree [cuts from the middle of 


the potato], at from six to eight inches apart, for 
later crops, and so on. 

‘The sets for the early crop are then covered 
with a spade to the depth of two inches, and sub- 
sequently covered at two or three different times 
to the depth of about five inches. ‘The second 
and third crops are usually covered with the 


plough. 





‘Some lay the potatoes intended for plants 
early in the year before they are wanted to be cut 
for planting, loose and separate on straw, or on 
varm boarded floors, and others put them on 
frames in warm situations near the fire for the 
saine purpose, in order that they may sprout, and 
when so sprouted to the length of half an inch or 
an inch they are then carefully cut as described, as- 
sorted and planted. 

‘* Some of the growers, who take great pains in 
the early production of this potatoe, [called the 
Lady’s Finger, or Early Rufford Kidney Potato} 
obtain in Manchester market two or three shillings 
per pound, and from their delicacy they are worth 
the money. 

“That part of the potato near the root end is 
of no use whatever for seed or plants, yielding only 
sterns, and small sets not worth cultivating. In 
cutting the sets this part is usually thrown into a 
fourth vessel and given to the pigs.” 

R. W. Gard. Mag. vol. 1. p. 405. 

M. Saul, another writer for the same work on 
the same subject directs to ** put the potatoes in a 
room or other convenient warm place about the 
end of February, [March or fore part of April) 
cover them with a woollen cloth, for about four 
weeks, then take it off, and by so doing you will 
make the sprouts much stronger. ‘Towards the 
latter end of March, [April] set them, covering 
the sprouts about two inches deep. If the sprouts 
he about two inches long when set, the potatoes 
will be ready in seven or eight weeks afterwards. 

“Another friend of mine, who has a green 
house, adopts the following plan. He places the 
potatoes in the green Louse, in turf mould, or peat 
earth in the beginning of February, and keeps 
them well moistened with water; he plants them 


in the open air about the end of March on a warm | 


border, leaving about half an inch of the point of 
the sprouts above the ground, and protects them 
during nights by coverings of mats. By this plan 
he is able to have new potatoes about the begin- 
ning of May. It is considered a very material 
thing to get the potatoes well sprouted before they 
are covered,” 

The Conductor of the Gardener’s Magazine ob- 
serves that ‘ In some parts of Scotland, it is cus- 
tomary in preparing the sets both of early and late 
potatoes to begin by cutting off and throwing aside 
for the pigs the two extremities of the potato: 
that full of buds as being apt to run too much to 
haulmn, and the root end, or that in which there 
are none.” This method of preparing potatoes 
for planting bas likewise been recommended by 
Judge Buel, and other American Cultivators. 

In Denbighshire (Eng.) the potatoes intended 
for seed for the following year are taken up before 
they are ripe, just when the outer skin peels off, 
and before the stem or vine begins to wither ; they 
are then laid on a gravel walk, fully exposed to the 
sun, for a month or six weeks, when they become 
quite green and soft as if they were roasted, and 
often much shrivelled ; they are then put away, 
and protected as other potatoes are. In February 
they are examined, when every eye is generally 
found full of long sprouts fit to be planted. Only 
two sets are made of each potato, the eye or top 
part, and the roots or bottom part. They are se- 
parated as in Lancashire, and then planted in the 
common potato-ground ; the top sets are earlier 
by a fortnight than the others. Gard. Mag. vol. 
ii, p. 172. 

A writer for the Edinburgh Scotsman observes 








that he has “ ascertained by frequent experiment 
not only that sets cut from the top end of the pa- 
rent potato were fit for the table about a fortnight 
earlier than those cut from near the root, though 
hoth were planted the same day, and bad the same 
management,” but ‘*when the root end of the 
potatoe is planted with the others, in the course of 
a few years a very considerable degeneraey en- 
sues.” ‘This if correct is important, as we know 
our best kind of potatoes have greatly deteriorated, 
and by finding the cause of course we may pro- 
bably remedy the evil. It ean hardly be necessary 
to remind the intelligent cultivator that if he wishes 
for early potatoes, his seed must be selected from 
the earliest varieties, 





THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
—Is expected to close its session shortly, and we 
shall thereby be deprived of a beneficial intercourse 
Which we have had the happiness to enjoy, since 
the commencement of the present term, with many 
of its members. The number of our papers taken 
by members of both Houses during this session 
has been greater than atany previous period of the 
same length, since the establishment of the New 
Kogland Farmer. We hope an acquaintance so 
auspiciously commenced will not have a speedy 
terinination ; and beg leave to suggest a method 
for iis continuance. Ifthe gentlemen alluded to 
will be so kind as to step or send into our office, 
No, 52 North Market street and leave each a 
small deposit of $2,50, we will forward to their 
respective places of residence the N. E. Farmer 
for one year therefrom. In this way according to 
our calculation, they will soon reeeive again bot 
only the value of their said deposits, but at least 
cent per cent per annum, in weekly payments on 
the capital sum thus expended. They will more- 
over benefit their constituents, by being instrumen- 
tal in the diffusion of that knowledge, which is 
wealth as well as power. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A GENTLEMAN Whom we highly respect writes 
that he has “ the prospect of being able to obtain 
If you are 
possessed of any information which would enable 


a small parcel of Gama Grass seed. 


me to turn to the best account the small quantity 
of seed which IT may be able to obtain, I should 
esteem ita special favor if you would communi- 
cate it.” 

The most full and apparently accurate notice 
of the grass which we recollect to have seen was 
from the Fayetteville, (N. C.) Observer, republish- 
ed inthe New England Farmer, vol. xii, p. 34. 
‘che writer observes as follows : 

‘© T have ascertained the following facts with 
certainty. That it grows spontaneously and lux- 
uriantly in our country on alluvial bottom, and 
rotten lime-stone lands. 1 have planted it in a 
poor sandy loam on a clay foundation, (such as is 
the general quality of the stiff pine lands of our 
country,) and in a sand hill originally as barren and 
as arid as the deserts of Arabia. ‘These soils well 
manured produce it abundantly. Even the long 
drought of 1822 (which with me continued from 
the 23d of May to 1st of August, with the excep- 
tion of one slight rain on the 9th of July, did not 
materially affect its growth. It may be cut as 
early as the 15th of May, and the cutting repeat- 
ed every thirty days until frost. It ought to be 
planted in drills three feet apart and two feet space 
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between the rows. An acre will then contain 7,350 
roots. A single root of the second year’s growth, 
(in the dry sand hill,) at three cuttings, has this year 
already yielded 7 1-2lbs. of green hay, and will 
without doubt, yield at least as much more before 
frost. At that rate an acre of pure sand-hill, well 
manured, would yield 15 tons of cured hay, of a 
quality as good as the best blade fodder.” 

We have received a transcript of the remarks 
of the Rev. Mr. Allen of Pembroke, Mass. in the | 
Legislature on a proposition to revive an aet for 
the encouragement of Agriculture and Manuthe- 
tres. We think them able, pertinent and inter- 
esting, and regret that we are wider the necessity 








of postponing their publication to our next. 


Other favors remain to be acknowledged, and | 


requests to be complied with, which shail meet 
due attention as soon as possible. 








INTELLIGENCE. 
Early Ploughing. Some farmers began to plough in 
Northampton meadow on the 17th inst.—Hampshire Ga- 
zelle. 

An “entire Swine.’ Mr. Sable Rogers of this town. 
on Thursday last butchered a Shoat which weighed, alter 
being dressed, seren hundred and eight pounds. The age 
of the animal was two years, and the clear pork through 
his back measured nine inches in thickness. It was “a 
of the U 


Swine could become so unusually fat, 


wonder unto many” S. Bank men, how this 
in these tines of 
* pecuniary pressure and distress.”"—Springfield Whig. 
A Thunder Slorm of great severity oceurred in Boston 
and its vicinity in the night of the 20th inst. In Ran- 
dolph, Mass. a house was struck with lightning and con- 
siderably injured, the electric fluid passing down near 
the chimney,and almost destroying a room in the lower 


story. No person in the house was injured. 





AMARYLLIS FORMOsIsSSIMA, 
Or Jacobean Lily 

it throws out gracefully 
wiich have a biilianey 
almost too imteuse forthe eve to rest upon. Tt must be 
ina clean, new soil, naturally rich: take some trom under your 
grass plot, aud mix ina little sand. Plant in April of Ma 

a pot, or ia the open ground ina suuny situation: 

root so that the highest point is uot more than one meh below 
itwih flower iu July and August, aud will well 
of putting it Into the ground. Ina No- 
aller drying ita 
r, to keep 


This is a very maguilficent flower, 
i's glittering carmine-coloured pe als, 


| 
planted 


v,iu 


prace the 


tue surface : 
repay the litte trouble 
vember cat olf the stalk, take up the root, and 
few days, pack itin dry sund, and put it in the cel 
it from the winter’s frosts. Just received and for sale by 
GEO. C. BARRETT, New England Sced Store. m 26 





WANTED 
A few hundreds of handsome engrafied Cherry Trees. 
Apply at this Office. m 26 





10,000 WHITE MULLERRY TREES. 

For sale by ABEL NICHOLS, DANVERS, 10.000 White 
Mulberry ‘Trees of vigorous growth, two years old, and receiv- 
ed the first premium of the Essex Agricultural Society. Orders 
eft at this office will be attended to. m 19 ptf 





DAMAGED BISHOPS LAWN AND MUSLINS. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, at No. 414 Washington 
Street, will open for sale this day, 
1 Case wet (but not damaged) Bishops Lawn. 
1 do. do. do. Book Muslin. 
Also, 1 do. Superfine 6-4 Cambrie Dimoties, which will be 
offered by the Piece at 25 per cent. less than cost of importa- 
tion. 


March 14, 183 








GOOSEBERRY BUSHES. 
5 Varicties fine imported Gooseberry bushes, just received 
fon Scottuad. GEO. & BARRETT. in 26. 
THE ALBANY NURSERY, 


Is now supplied with a large assortment of Pear trees, in 
addition to its general assortment of Tress and Shrubs. 
embraces most of the kinds on demand. Price 371-2 cents. 
Its collection of Dahdias contains more than 300 fine double 
Varieties, and is surpassed by none in the Union. Orders will 
be received by GEO. C. B ARRETT, at the N. E. Farmer 
Office. BUEL & WILSON. 

Albany, March 7, 1834. At. 


which | 


SITUATION WANTED. 
| A young man witha family, who is well acqui ainted with 
} taking ¢ harge of a Farm, wishes a situation as foreman. 
recommeudations will be given, Iuquire at this office. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

A middle aged man wants employment as a Gardener or 
‘arme . ; or will attend to them both it re quired, which branche 

1 has been acquainted with for many years in England aud 

America. He possesses the most unqualified recommenda- 

tons. For partic ulars ap ply to the Ke v. Mr. Neal, South 

Bosto m5 No. 223 Hanover Street, Boston, opposite the G! ole 
} Hotel; or No. 165 Ann Street. m 19 


Good 








{PPLE TREES FOR SALE. 

3600 budded Apple Trees, consisting of Baldwins, Rus- 
setts, Siberian Crab, Porter, Rivez, Rhode Island Greeninges. 
aud Blue Pearmains. The Pmtee > very thriily Trees, and 

iu fine order for trausplaating, being four years trom rs e bud. 
lnquire of JONAS WYETH, Fresh Poud Hot tel, Cambridge. 
{ March 13, S34 St 





BRIGHTON NURSERIES, 
WINSHIP have received by the Morea, the 
new kinds of Gooseberry Plants, in addition to those 
swctore advertised : ; 

Reds.—Pearsous Marksman, Manichester Ashton Seedling 
Warringion red, Sportsman, Crown bobs, Leyireth’s seedling, 
| Riders Old England, Achilles. : 


MESSRS 
following 
! 





White —IHlails conqueror of England, White Smith, Dake 
of York. 

Green —Green Walnuts, Jolly Tar, Sovereign, Moor’s 
Liberty. : 


| }e//ow.—Nonesuch, 
Salphar. 


Trafa'gar, Prince of Orange, Yellow 
——A1s0O—<— 

Purpie Trees ; Linden, aud other varieties of Limes ; 

Scoich Larch ; Double and Scarlet Flowering Hawthorn, Moss, 

Sweet briar and other double flowering roses. Spireas, Clem- 

atis, Houeysuckles of various new kinds Rhodeudrons Ar- 

oreumby bridaum, Catawbieuse, aud Ponticum, with many oth- 
er new and rare plants. , 

Orders tor the above or any other nursery productions, may 

| be left wiih G.C. Barrett, Agent, No. 52 North Market-st., 

| Boston, or forwarded to Messrs, vs iuship, I? righton, Mass... | y 

|} mat! or otherwise. Orders will be de *spatched immediately, 

{ requeste “dl, 

} Catalogues for gratuitous distribution, at the New England 

| Farmer Office BARRETT. 


and Seed Store of G 


Seech 





non 
n ~D. 








PAINT O OLL. 

The subseribers keep on hand a constant supply of their 
‘Prepared Paint Oil,” whieh is offered for sale wih renewed 

assurances of its merit. This Oil, independent of 
per cent. cheaper in prace, will actually cover a qu iter more 
surface, as has been repeatedly proved and confirmed by state- 
ments of many Painters. Upwards ef 200 buildings in this 
city and vicinity can be referred to, many of them painted 
and retained their 
ir demonstration of 


beg 25 





Iwo years igo, which continue to foe k wel 
gloss through the first: vear, 
us strength. The Prepared Paint Oil is found to answer a 
valuable purpose to mix with Linseed Oil, " 
mid durability with a more permanent gloss. bl paints a very 
clear white, flows smooth, and is more iree from milldew, and 
chauges resulting from the sea air, than any other Oil. 
Oil Factory (head Foster’s Whart 

DOW NER & AUSTIN. 
P.S. Please be parteular to order Downer & Austin’s 
Rad Paint Oil.” m 19 Gpis. 


which is a cles 


giving it streneth 





FARM FOR SALE. 

Siwated in the South Parish in Andover, fitthle more than 
half a mile southwesterly from Pluilips’ Academy and the 
Theo logical Institution, and about one mi le from the Rev. Mr 
Badger’s Meeting-house,—containing about forty acres of val- 
uable land, being the choice part of a much larger tarm—hav- 
ing thereou one large and convenient two story dwelling-house, 
finished and in good repair, lately occupied as a boarding 
house,— Also, near it,a one story dwellin r-house in good re 
pair. Also a barn ninety feet lone, sheds, wash-house, 
of excellent water, gardens, fruit trees, &c.—A very eligible 
situation for any person desirous of retiring into a pleasant 
country town for the purpose of educating his children. The 
above valuable estate will | auction on Tues- 
day the first day of April next, at 3o’clock P. M. Conditions 
of sale liberal. SAMUEL FARRAR. 

Andover, Feb. 24, 1824. 


WANTED, 

An active, industrious man, of energetic character, capable 
of taking charge of the digging, and other culture of 
anextensive nursery. His business will be to work with and 
direct four other laborers ; which four others are also wauted 
and may be selected by him — All mast be New England men; 
and as they are wanted as spee re as possible, applications 
made immediate ly by mail will be ‘promptly repli ied to. Ttis 
| useless for any person to apply who is not “gry: ‘ly of the 
character above named. WM. PRINCE & SONS. 

Linnwan Garden, Flushing, March 10, 1854. 

N. B. 500 Ibs. superior Italian Rye Grass—50 bushels Pa 
cey’s superior Perennial Rye Grass—aud 200 tbs. Trifolium 
incarnatum, for sa.e as above. 2 m9 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODU ICE 


FROM To 























a! KK a barrel 175, 200 
Beans, white,.. . . . . . | bushel | 137] 1 30 
BeEF,mess,(new) . . . . . « | barrel | 10 5 
Cargo, a a st0 {| 8 00 550 
prime, . , st. aoe a » 6 75 
Brreswax, ( Amer ric an) - te pound { 18 oe 
SUTTER, inspected, No.]l,new, . ig | 1] 15 
SRANBERRIES, .. . . -* bushel 2 00] 2 50 
CHEESE, new milk, ™ f 4 b 10 
skimmed milk, nity | = 34! 5 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . - 40) 45 
‘ southern, geese,. . ne 35} 4u 
tax, American,. . | pound | 9] 12 
PORSOEER,. . « « - + . | bushel} 1°25) 1 $7 
FLouKk, Genesee, . . . cash. } barrel 1 87 5 12 
Baltimore, Howard str. ue w | ai 5 OO 5 12 
Baltimore, wharf, | 500) 5 ty 
Alexandria, . . *: 512) 537 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . . | oushel 72| 58 
south mpm, , ne 55| 56 
white, .« s ° * - 55} 56 
Rye, (scarce) Northern, . os BU} aS 
Barley, : bate ae ¥6 97! 60 
Oats. Nort he rn, . (prime) si 43} 45 
Hay, best Enelish, New, ae eg ton 19 00} 20 Go 
Eastern screwed, . . . . ¥ 12 00) 13 09 
Hard pressed, . . . .s . e 13 00) 16 09 
Horery,. . tS. 2 ae 2 gallon | 36) C 
Hlups, Ist quality elk ee ae pound 8) ww 
a e 14) l¢ 
LARD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . pound 11} Wh 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . si 94) lu 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . 2 is) 20 
a upper, . . Ib. 22) 23 
Dry Hide,sole. . . . pound 17} 19 
upper, .. . Ib. If 20 
Ph lade Ip hia, sole, i. pound 25 97 
Baltimore,sole, . . . “ 23; 9 
LIME, best sort ao cask 112) 12% 
Pork, Mass. inspee.,extra clear, . barrel | 19 Ou} 2 00 
ft Serr i 14 ad 1 00 
Bone, middlings, ney oe ai | 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass ‘ bushel 225; 237 
Rex lop, northern, . a 87] 1 00 
Red ¢ love r, northern, | pound y} 10 
White Dutch Hone ysue kle. he 30| 33 
TALLow, tried, . | ewt 8 00) 
WooL, Merino, full blood, washe J, | pound 64 66 
Merino, mix’d with Saxe ny, | mi 4) 75 
Merino, $ths washed, . >. ws 50 2 
Merino, half bleed, . ° . = 36 42 
Mer nO, quarter, . . . -« i 45 48 
Native w ished, — ve 38 4 
e f Pulle d supe rfine, ditt 50 60 
so itstiLembs, ... | “ 4 50 
&= 2% ‘“ | ‘ ow 40 
='s } 3d ‘ d j “ 2b 30 
% (Ist Spmning, . 40 4 
Soarhern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less perth. 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Ilams.northern, _ * & « | pound 1) 12 
eottbere, . . «+ see f # | 9 10 
Pork, whole hogs, «Ss «es @& SS j se } 5 € 
PoutTrRy, le a ae ee | ad 10 15 
Burren, (tub) “ 10 14 
lump, best, “ 18 20 
2 Ree ae dozen 12 i4 
Porators, rushed 40 50 





202 06 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpbay, Maren 24th, 1834, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiger and Patriot. 
At Market this day 375 beef cattle, 12 pair of Working Ox- 
en, 10 Cows and Calves , 150 Sheep and 600 Swine. 


. ° . | | 
Criper, (accordi ing to quality, ) all | barrel 


Prices. Beef Cattl—Last week’s prices were not sup- 
ported; our quotations will show a small variation. We no- 
ticed a tew extraordinary fine cattle taken at $6. We quote 
good at 5,a 533; thu at 450 a4 88. 
80, 85, and 110. 


Cows and Calves—Sales were ellecied at $19, 23, 25 and 28 


prime at 5 33a 575; 


Working etter”. eee ced sales at $70, 


Shecp—Sales not known. 
Swine—In demand: lots were taken for 5c for sows, and 6¢ 


; also at 5 1-4 and 5 1-2 for sows and6 14 and 
6 1-2 for barrows, at retail 6 for sows and 7 for barrows. 


for barrows 


EARLY POTATOES. 


A few bushels Early Potatoes for Seed; the same kind 
which received the premium of the Mass. Hort. Society, for4 
years past. For sale at the New-England Seed Store, by 

GLO, C. BARKETT 


se 
4 
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___ MISCELLANY. 


MIXING OF FLOUR AND SU GAR, 
BUTTER, &e. 


Tue following is taken from the Southern Plan- 
ter, and, as the writer says, involves much science 
in connexion with the explanation : 

Mr. Editor, A gentleman came to my house to 
spend a night with me. I put a spoon-full of 
wheat flour and a spoon-full of inferior brown 
sugar in my marble mortar and stirred them well 
together, and next morning desired his opinion 
what it was; he examined it and pronounced 
sugar of a superior quality. When informed that 
it was half flour, he could scarcely believe it, but 
wanted to know if a better judge would be de- 
ceived in the same way : another spoon-full of each 
was prepared in the same way, and carried twenty 
odd miles to a man whom he supposed would be 
avery good judge. I knew myself that he was 
raised a merchant and accustomed to deal in the 
article: he also pronounced it very superior sugar. 
Such is the fact, that one spoon-full of flour and 
one of sugar, thus prepared, will taste and look 
exactly like sugar; and that if the sugar was rather 
dark colored, it will improve the looks; not only 
80, it will sweeten as much coffee as two spoons- 


MILK AND 


full of sugar; in fact, it will be two spoons-full of 


sugar. 

If one cup have the sugar put in it first, then 
the coffee and then the milk, and in another eup 
one-third less sugar be put, then the milk, and 
then be well rubbed together with a little pestle, 
and then the coffee be added, the last will be 
found as sweet as the first, although it has one- 
third less sugar. If the sugar is put in first, then 
the milk, and then be well stirred with a spoon 
before the coffee is added, it will require a third 


less sugar, and the taste will be much superior to” 


coffee made by adding the milk after the coffee is 
poured on the sugar, 

If a pint of fresh rich milk is made blood warm, 
and a pint of butter be put in it, and then be stir- 
red well until cold, a quart of butter will be made, 
that will look as well and butter as many biscuits 
as a quart of butter. This butter thus prepared 
has one defect—it will not keep: but it has one 
quality that should balance this defect: when our 
butter is quite salt, by preparing it in this way, it 
ig one half less sali, and much more palatable. 

When butter is to be made, if a little old butter 
be put in the cream, the butter will come from 
much less churning. 
a little old soap be put in the ley and grease, the 
soap will be made by considerably less boiling. 

The conversion of molasses and water is made 
quickly into beer by adding a little old beer to it. 
A little yeast being added to flour makes it all fer- 
ment, and if a little of this fermented mass be 
added to more flour, it makes it ferment also, and 
then a little yeast by proper management would 
in time convert all the flour of the earth into its 
own nature. 





{RICE PORRIDGE. 

Tue following method of cooking rice, more 
especially for the sick who may be confined to a 
vegetable diet, has been found very useful, and 
less likely to cloy the appetite than some other 
preparations. We believe it,has not yet found its 
way into any book on cookery. 

Take a wine-glass of rice well picked and wash- 
ed, and put it into a sauce pan with a pint of cold 
water. Boil it one hour or more. Pour it into a 


When soap is to be made, if 








bowl and adda table spoonful of cream 
little lump of butter for those who desire 
season it with salt.—Amer. Farmer. 


(with a 
it,) and 





CLEANLINESS OF THE DUTCH. 

As to cleanliness every dwelling-house is amod- 
el and a pattern ; they seem to vie with each other in 
this point. The cow house is pure and clean, not 
a particle of filth being to be seen in it; the cows 
are as clean as if they were in a dining room ; the 
milk and cheese houses, and in short every part of 
the house, are free from dust and dirt of any 
kind ; the manure is placed at a convenient dis- 
tance from the cow-house, behind the house, and 
every particle is carefully collected together. The 
whole apartments, even the byre and hay house, 
are generally under one roof; and the cleanly sys- 
tem, and the admirable arrangement, give that 
comfort and pleasure which are too often wanting 
in this country. 





HOW TO GET INTO PRACTICE. 


A RECENT number of the Charivari, Parisian 
Journal, contains a striking lithographed portrait 
of the late eminent Doctor Portal, and makes a 
brief reference to the mode by which he at first 
attained celebrity, as recounted we understand, by 
himself. It appears that one of the principal ex- 
pedients resorted to for that object by the Doctor 
was to hire acertain number ot equipages, cabrio- 
lets, fiacres, &c. which arrived in constant succes- 
sion at the door of his house throughout the day, 
Another branch of the mystification consisted in 
his employing men to repair to his house after 
midnight, and to knock with such haste, violence, 
and loudness, as to alarm the neighbors. That 
point attained, the Doctor appeared himself at the 
window to demand the cause of the disturbance, 
when the agent below would suddenly reply, ‘Sir, 
it isthe Prince A. the Dutchess of B. the Marquis 
of C. or the Countess of D. who requires your im- 
mediate attendance.’ So constant and annoying 
was this system found in the neighborhood, that 
the Doctor was not allowed toremain lodging in 
the same house for more than six months; but 
contemptible as was the trick, it answered the end 
of its contriver, for Dr. Portal became ultimately 
physician to Louis XVIII. and Charles the X. and 
their courts respectively. 





A SPEED OF FORTY MILES AN HOUR 
—Wirs a light load, has been obtained upon the 
Manchester railway: and Mr. G. Stephenson, the 
engineer, has stated his opinion that an engine 
might be constructed to run 100 miles within the 
hour, although he acknowledges that ‘at that 
rapidity of motion the resistance of the atinosphere 
would be considerable.” Engines are now made 
with eight times the power of the Rocket, yet with 
little more weight resting on each rail, the load 
being equally divided upon six wheels, and the 
machinery placed in a more advantageous situation 
than formerly. The tubes of the boiler are made 
smaller and more numerous, and of brass instead 
of copper.—The last engine put on the railway 
ran 23,000 miles with the most trivial repairs, 
taking every day four or five journeys of thirty 
miles each. 





The great Pyramid of Egypt cost the labor of 
one hundred thousand men for twenty years ex- 
clusive of those who prepared and collected the 





materials, The steam engines of England worked 





by thirty-six thousand men, would raise the same 
quaytity of materials to the same height in eigh. 
teen hours, 





‘REDUCTION IN “PRICES OF TREES, ae, 
WM. PRINCE & SONS have determined in cons equence 


of the pecuniary pressure, to reduce the prices of a great varie- 
ty of Trees and Plants, where orders are sent for a considera- 
ble amount: and all persons who desire Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees ; Flowering Shrubs and Plants; Greenhouse Trees and 
Plants ; Splendid Dahlias ; or Seeds—will on applying to them 
direct by mail, with a list of the articles wanted, be promptly 
furnished with a printed sheet explaining the reduced rates.— 
The Chinese Mulbe ry, or Morus multicaulis are now reduced 
to $25 per 100, and $44 per dozen.— Apple trees in great va- 
riety $20 to $25 per 100. —Pears $374 per 100, and extra large 
ditto 50 cents each ; and 50,000 are two, three, and four ve ars 
grafted.—Peaches $20 and 2 > per 100. —Large Orange Quinces 
830 per 100. —English and Spanish Filberts $25 per 100.—Fine 

Red Raspberries X6 per 100 oy arge Red and Yellow Antwe rp 
816 per 100.—Gooseberries, finest Lanc vashire varieties $20 per 
100; and Large Red White and Black English C urrants $16 per 
100.—Isabella Grape, 3 years old vines $25 per 100, and 2 
years ditto $20 per 100.—Catawba, Alexander, Winne, York 
Claret, York Madeira, and Seuppernong, $25 per 100.—Her. 
bemont’s Madeira, Troy and Elsingburgh, $30 per 100.—Nor- 
ton’s Virginia See dling $ $35 per 10 0 = he “colle ection of choice 
European Grapes is swelled. CO hinese Ailanthus, 4 feet 
high, $44 per dozen and larger sizes in proportion.—A redue- 

tion is made on a great many kinds of Roses, P ceonies, Cc hry- 
santhemums, &¢.—Double Dahlias of such fine assorte “ad kinds 
as have been most increased, will be supplied at $3, 844 and 
6 per dozen, according to excellence, and selected by our- 
selves. The roots can be sent to any distance.—The new va- 
rieties of Flemish and English Pears having been introduced by 
us and greatly increased, the prices of the greater part have 
been reduced, and the trees are mostly of fine size and three 
years ingrafied.—The Ornamental Trees and Shrubs of most 
kinds are large and thrifty, and of double or treble the value of 
smaller ones, ywhich is a most decided advantage, being a gain 
of several years in embellishment. 

N. B. Having no Agent at Boston, the Commission of 
per cent. usually allowed for Agency, will be. credited to the 
purchasers, and be deducted from the amount of the bills ren- 
dered. The stock of Dablias being so very large, they will be 
furnished on the most favorable terms possible. 

Linnean Botanie Garden and Nurseries, 

Flushing, near New-York, Feb. 10, 1834. ‘ 





FRUIT TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 

ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 

KENRICK in Newron, 53 miles from Boston, 

by the C ity Mills. 

his Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collee 

tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &e, 
and covers the most of 18 acres. Of new celebrated Pears alone, 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been prove di 
climate, are specially recomme nded. —Of Apples 200 kin inds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Suawberries, Figs, &c. K&e.—sele seth 
from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal preps I- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mutticaucis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
fu! fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 — 1 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importat 1008, 
and first rate sources. White Flowering Horse Chesnuts. 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain As sh, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &ce. &e.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Ot 
Herbaceous flowering plants, achaice selection of 280 varieties, 
including the Peonies, Moutaun and Papaveracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 sple sndid varieties of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to torward their orders early 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newron. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Roston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea 
Or orders will receive the same atte ntion if left with Gro. ©, 
BARRETT, who is agent, . his seed store and New England 








Address 





= armer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on ap te de By Jy 17 
GOOSEBERRIES. 


A new importation of supe we kinds, just received, of all 


colors, by VM. KENRICK, Newton. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitledto a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

{C= No pape will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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